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upper Egypt, was situated several hundred miles further up the
river. Unfortunately the tremendous irrigation works of Assuan
have turned the temple of Philae into a group of little islands
which are entirely submerged by the muddy waters of the Nile dur-
ing part of the year, and which are therefore doomed to ultimate
destruction. The grave of King Tutankhamen, who died four-
teen centuries before the beginning of our era, is to be found in thatt
part of Egypt, as are the graves of many other kings whose former
household possessions and whose mummies are gathered together
in the museum of Cairo which is fast becoming a cemetery as well
as one of the world's most interesting collections of antiquities.
The third part of Africa, geographically different from all other
sections, is the Sudan. The Sudan runs almost parallel with and
south of the Sahara until it is brought to a sudden halt by the high
plateaux of Abyssinia which separate it from the Red Sea.
Now in the great international bridge game played with Africa
as a stake, when one nation calls " three spades " the others at once
answer " four diamonds." England had taken the Cape from the
Dutch during the beginning of the nineteenth century. The Boers
or original Dutch colonists disliked English rule, and in particular
they thought that the British Government treated the natives too
kindly. They therefore inspanned their oxen and trekked north-
ward to what is now Natal. But they were not allowed to found an
independent state, and so the ox-wagons rolled westward beyond
the Vaal river.  This time the Boers were left in peace and the
independence of the Transvaal was recognized by the British
Government in 1852. All, however, was not to be clear sailing for
the new colony. The Boers were faced by the fierce and powerful
Zulus who would doubtless have proved too much for them with-
out British help. In 1877 their perilous position caused the British
Government to annex the Transvaal, an unwise step, for though
two years later the British fought and broke the power of" the
Zulus, in 1880 the Boers took up arms against their protectors and
inflicted a severe defeat upon a British army at Majuba Hill. This,
however, would not have been conclusive but that Mr Gladstone,
who was eminently fair in this matter, on that occasion gave a lesson
in forbearance which all statesmen might well copy: " Just because